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The President’s Desk 


Every sensible mother desires to keep her children’s 

UNSPOILED _ simplicity and unconsciousness of self. To do this in 

CHILDHOOD her own home may be comparatively easy, but when the 

child begins to go out among others it is a constant 

surprise to the careful mother to find how little do many grown-ups know 
about the proper way to talk to children. 

“Oh, isn’t she sweet!’’ “‘ What lovely hair!” ‘“ What a beautiful 
dress!” are every-day comments made in the child’s presence. 

Not long ago the writer heard a man of high position ask a little 
five-year-old, ““ Who is your beau?” Her look of blank ignorance as to 
his meaning was a rebuke he should have understood, but instead he went 
on to expatiate on his original question. Still the innocence of the little 
child protected her. How long must mothers endure this harmful attention 
to their children? . 

How long before men and women will realize that innocent childhood 
is to be guarded, that a child is not a plaything to amuse the grown-ups, 
but a very precious entity whose charm departs when pertness and self- 
consciousness are engendered. 

To maintain the innocence and simplicity of childhood is a subject 
worthy of study by parents. The child of extraordinary beauty has many 
obstacles placed in her way. The mother herself loves to make beautiful 
things for her, and often decks her with chains and bracelets, which are 
utterly unsuitable for little children. The chance acquaintance or even the 
stranger helps to spoil her. 


To see a beautiful child without audible comment is a lesson many 
need to learn. 
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Tue National Congress of Mothers was represented at the National 
Conservation Congress by Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, and Mrs. 
E. R. Weeks, of Kansas City. Judge Lindsey spoke on Rural Child 
Welfare. Mrs. Weeks was appointed a member of the Executive Board 
of the Missouri Conservation commission as representing the Congress of 
Mothers. 


NorTHING indicates the growth of the great work for child welfare 
more than to read the state news and compare it from year to year. In 
ten states large enthusiastic meetings of the Congress have been held this 
autumn. ‘Three other states are planning to organize state branches of 
the Congress. Texas is looking eagerly forward to the National Congress 
which will meet in Dallas early in March. Tennessee, organized less than 
a year ago, held two conferences in September which are to be followed by 
the annual convention in Memphis in January. 

The building of an organized force to carry forward the great work 
the Congress of Mothers has in hand is no slight task. Leaders with clear 
vision, consecrated purpose, persistence and ability are necessary. Each 
year the Congress is able to do more and better work because of the earnest 
effort of the able leaders in many states. 


Five states will hold their annual Congress 

THE GREATER USE of Mothers this month, yet beyond the mere 

OF CHILD-WELFARE announcement of the date, no information is 

MAGAZINE given. The magazine reaches many who 

would be interested to attend, yet those who 

have charge of the programme fail to advertise its attractions, or to give 

the secretary’s name stating that information may be obtained by writing 
to her. 

To ensure a representative attendance notices of time and place of 
state congresses should be given three months in advance, with the name 
of secretary and any important information of interest to delegates. 

The magazine is a medium of communication for Congress members. 
All have not yet learned to avail themselves of it. If there is no news 
from your state some one should be appointed to collect and send it. It 
will save much correspondence and postage to use the magazine. 


Wuat better gift for a mother or a teacher could 

A CHRISTMAS you give than to send a year’s subscription to CHILD- 

GIFT WELFARE MAGAZINE? It will be a helpful companion 

throughout the year. Think over those whose work 

lies with children, and send their names with fifty cents for each. A pretty 

card stating that the Cu1Lp-WeLFARE MaGazinE is your gift to them will 
be sent to reach them on Christmas day. 
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Taking the Home in Religious Terms 


By HENRY F. COPE 


General Secretary, the Religious Education Association 


TakinG the home in religious 
terms will effect that which religious 
terminology will never accomplish. 
The ills of the modern home are 
symptomatic. Divorce, childless 
families, irreverent children and the 
decadence of separate home-life 
signify forgotten ideals, lost mo- 
tives and _ insufficient purposes. 
Homes have become boarding 
houses, sleeping shelves, social step- 
ladders, or licenses for self-indul- 
gence. Many are either parlors, 
kitchens or clothes-closets. Homes 
go awry because we have not learned 
to take home-living in adequate 
terms, in religious, social terms of 
sacrifice and service. 

Modern conveniences, _ bigger 
apartments or even better kitchens 
cannot make the new home. It will 
take a race with new ideals, educated 
to live as more than dust, for more 
than things, for personality rather 
than for possessions. The home is 
bound to come to wreck when it 
exists for selfish ends. They who 
marry for lust are divorced for 
further lust. What hope is there 
for useful and happy home life if 
both the newly wedded youth have 
been educated in selfishness and 
apish pride, governed by the popu- 
lar ideal of success, which means 
garish display, grafting dexterity or 
gadfly pleasure. 

Yet what are our schools and 
colleges, Sunday schools’ and 
churches doing to teach youth to 
take the home and family in terms 


making for happiness and useful- 
ness? We have on our hands the 
task of educating people to religious 
efficiency in the home. 

More than courses in domestic 
economy we need training in sufh- 
cient domestic motives. Young 
people must be taught to establish 
homes, not simply because they feel 
miserable when separated, nor be- 
cause one needs a place to board 
and the other a boarder, but because 
the largest duty and joy of life are 
to enrich the world with other lives 
and to give themselves in high love 
to making those other lives of the 
highest worth to the world. 

This age knows that man does not 
live by bread alone. We believe in 
child welfare for the sake of the 
child himself, not for the sake of 
his clothes or his physical conditions. 
We concern ourselves with soap and 
sanitation, with civics and conveni- 
ences of life because these all go 
to make up the soil in which the 
person grows. There is danger 
that our emphasis on child welfare 
be on the tools instead of the man; 
that we become enmeshed in the 
mechanism of well being and lose 
sight of the being who should be 
well. To fail at the point of char- 
acter is to fail at every point. And 
we fail altogether, no matter how 
many bath-tubs we give a child, or 
how many playgrounds, medical in- 
spections and inoculations, unless 
that child be in himself strong and 
high minded, loving truth and hat- 
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ing a lie and habituated to live in 
good will with his fellows and with 
high ideals for the universe. 

Taking the home in religious 
terms will mean, first of all, that we 
conceive it as an institution with a 
religious purpose, namely, that of 
the willing self-devotion of our lives 
to a spiritual, personal purpose, the 
giving to the world of children who 
are adequately trained and suff- 
ciently motived to live the social life 
ef good-will. 

A home is the elementary social 
organization for the fundamental 
purpose of breeding the species, 
nurturing and training the young. 
But you can never make a home on 
a physiological basis alone. You 
can never discharge its duties on the 
physiological plane alone. The 
business of a home is greater far 
than multiplying children; you can- 
not measure families by their size. 
If quality counts anywhere it counts 
here, though it is well to remember 
that it takes some reasonable quan- 
tity to make right quality in each. 

We invite disaster when we fol- 
low unworthy aims. The home is 
wrecked wherever men and women 
court for lust, marry for social 
standing and keep an establishment 
for the sake of reputation or as a 
part of the game of social competi- 
tion. To take the home-life in terms 
of selfish passion, love of ease, or 
hove of gain is to reap the whirl- 
wind. Moreover, it is to miss the 
great chance of life, the chance to 
find the short cut to happiness which 
men call pain and suffering. 

A home is humanity’s great op- 
portunitv to walk the way of the 
cross; mothers know that; some 
fathers know it: some children grow 


up to learn it. In homes where this 
is true, where all other aims are 
subdued to this one of making the 
home count for high character, train- 
ing lives into right social adjust- 
ment and service, there is little need 
to worry over times and seasons for 
religion; religion is the life of that 
home and in all its common living 
every child learns the way of the 
great life of all. Life always finds 
its own seasons. In vain do we 
torture children with adult religious 
penances, long prayers and homilies. 
The good man comes out of the 
good home—the home that is good 
in character, aim and organization, 
not sporadically but permanently— 
the home where the religious spirit 
permeates and is perennial rather 
than occasional. The inhuman, anti- 
social vampires, who suck their 
brothers’ blood, whether they be 
called magnates or mob-leaders, 
grafters or gutter thieves, learned 
to take life in terms of graft by 
the attitude and atmosphere of their 
homes. 

The home has its splendid oppor- 
tunity of training in the habits of 
the religious life through its activ- 
ities and duties. Children may 
acquire through daily acts the habit 
of thinking of life as just the chance 
to love and serve. Service may be- 
come perfectly normal to life. Our 
modern paupers, whether they tramp 
the highways or ride in private cars, 
came out of homes where the moral 
standard took life as just the chance 
to graft, to gain without giving, to 
have without earning. Parental in- 
dulgence educates in pauperism. 


Let a boy remain the passive bene- 
ficiary of all the advantages of a 
home until he is sixteen or eighteen 
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and it will be exceedingly difficult 
to convert him from the pauper 
habit. The hardest task before 
parents is to save their children from 
the snare of passive luxury. Per- 
haps remembering our own toilsome 
youth we seek to shield them. It is 
our greatest unkindness.. It is a 
wrong to our world. The religious 
mind is the one that takes life in 
terms of service, sees the days as 
doors to ways of usefulness, girds 
itself with the towel and finds honor 
in bending to do the little things for 
the least of men. Vain is all family 
worship, all prayer and praise and 
catechism unless we train the feet to 
walk this way so that they may visit 
the imprisoned, clothe the naked, 
comfort the sad and cheer the broken 
in heart. The home may make this 
the normal way to live. 

If the home would train boys and 
girls who shall have this ideal of 
religion, who shall be true followers 
of the great Servant, it must stand 
amongst men as a servant, it must 
see itself as set in the community to 
serve and, by its habits of service 
and helpfulness, by its whole social 
tone, it must quicken in its people 
the sense of social obligation and 
the delight in the way of self-giving. 
A home that is selfish in relation to 
other homes, in relation to its com- 
munity, can have no other than self- 
ish, anti-social and therefore irre- 
ligious children. The first step in 
the welfare of a child is to see that 
the home which constitutes his per- 
sonal atmosphere is steeped in the 
spirit of good-will toward men. 
The whole attitude of life is: de- 
termined by the thought atmosphere 
of the home. The greedy home 
makes the grafting citizen. The 
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grasping home makes the pugnacious 
disturber of the public peace. Greater 
than the question whether you are 
a good citizen in the ballot box 
is the one whether you are culti- 
vating good citizenship in your 
home. No amount of Sunday-school 
teaching on the Beatitudes or week- 
day teaching on civics is going to 
overcome the down-drag of envious, 
anti-social thought and feeling and 
conversation in the home. Table- 
talk counts for more with children 
than pulpit talk. Home action and 
attitude count for more than all be- 
side. 

If the home is taken in religious 
terms parents will not’ leave their 
higher duties to others; we will 
recognize that we have no task of 
greater social importance than that 
of training our children in the finer 
thoughts of life. We will have time 
for other things after we have 
brought to them, through story and 
song, the world’s heritage of ideals. 
We will have time to visit with our 
friends after we have made our 
children acquainted with the heroes 
and leaders, the ideal leaders of the 
past and so given them great, in- 
spiring friends. There are mothers 
who con their cook-books and study 
the grocery ads., who know nothing 
of the food of the child’s real life; 
they do not know of the stories, 
plays, legends, poems and songs now 
in convenient and easily accessible 
form. They scan with apprehension 
the flushed cheek and watch the pulse 
beat, but they know nothing of the 
hunger and fever of these lives. to be 
satisfied only with the eternal bread 
that has nourished souls in davs 
gone by, waiting for the bread in 
the strength of which they may yo 
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all youth’s perilous days, but often 
fed on the wild gleanings of poison- 
ous weeds. When will we learn to 
take our children as persons, as those 
who make to-morrow what it shall 
be, and our homes as the child’s 
longest, strongest, finest school of 
the soul? 

For these eight years the Religious 
Education Association has been as 
the voice of a prophet calling on 
the agencies of religion and of edu- 
cation to prepare youth for a life 
that could not be sustained by bread 
alone. It has aroused our leaders. 
We have come to see that education 
must have aims vastly higher than 
information, higher than institu- 
tions. We are setting the person in 
his right place in education. Now 
we turn to the task of training that 
person, by education, to live for 
sufficient motives. The association 
serves for a new day by seeking 
to inspire every agency of education 
to face that day and to prepare the 
youth to face it and serve it in the 
high spirit of religion, to see the 
coming day as just the chance to 
love and to serve with trained and 
efficient powers. 

The association studies the prob- 
lem of the home, not alone by con- 
ferences and studies on the details 
of its organization and its instruc- 
tion, but by its wider work of 
awakening the agencies of education 
to a consciousness of their spiritual 


tasks, as existing to train men and 
women for the high art of right liv- 
ing. “It serves the home by quick- 
ening the agencies of religion to 
a sense of their educational respon- 
sibility for the young, for those who 
must be parents and home-makers. 
The Religious Education Associa- 
tion strikes deep. Its people believe 
that all problems are at root prob- 
lems not of conditions, but of char- 
acter. It has a clear mission to 
rouse our people to set character 
first in education. It brings into 
one fellowship of service all those 
who are educators in truth, whether 
teachers, presidents, Sunday-school 
instructors, mothers and fathers, or 
pastors. It faces our greatest need 
and our greatest task, that with all 
our getting we shall get wisdom, 
that with all our learning we shall 
learn how to live, and that with all 
our splendid development we shall 
be able to develop a nation and a race 
fit for its duties, adequate to its tasks 
and sufficiently motived to render 
its service. The Religious Educa- 
tion Association calls on all men and 
women who hope for a better day 
to invest themselves and to serve 
with one another in bringing it to 
pass by the training of finer per- 
sonality, by educating for life on 
God’s plan, by education which shall 
have the spiritual motive, and re- 
ligious service which shall use the 
educational method. 
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By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


A WEE BIT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


In my two previous articles on 
the kindergarten I have endeavored 
to show, first that the kindergartner 
to do her work properly needed a 
scientific and systematic training 
(no picking up of some kindergarten 
handwork and games by an enthusi- 
astic young girl who “ just loves 
to be with children” will suffice) ; 
and in the second place I have tried 
to show that the atmosphere of the 
kindergarten room should not only 
be wholesome and sunlit, but normal 
and cheerful as well. These last 
two requirements depend largely 
upon the kindergartner’s attitude 
toward her work. To her it must 
mot be a workshop where tasks are 
to be done, nor on the other hand 
is it to be looked upon as a show- 
room where children perform and 
admiring visitors look on. Against 
these two kinds of kindergartens I 
warn every mother. The true kinder- 
garten should be a wholesome, home- 
like place where play and work 
(childlike work, of course) alter- 
nate, and where the children are 
guided, developed, and, if necessary, 
corrected, much as the wise mother 
of a large family of small children 
would do if she had the leisure, the 
technical skill and the insight needed. 

In other words, if it is a real 
kindergarten, it is a place where con- 
scious mothering of the higher in- 
stincts and impulses of a group of 
children goes forward and the ma- 
terials and activities which will best 
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serve this purpose are understood 
and are at hand. These are the 
ideal conditions of a good kinder- 
garten. Anything less is an ap- 
proximation to a good kindergarten. 
And very often an approximate to 
a good kindergarten is all that can 
be expected until the world wakes 
up to the fact that the right fos- 
tering of the life of childhood is 
more important than any other 
activity it can engage in. For 
national life turns to deep, profound, 
and real interests, or to shallow, 
false, and selfish interests according 
to the way in which its children have 
been reared. 

But a third element is needed be- 
sides the training of the teacher and 
the conditions of the environment. 
This third element is implied 
already where I speak of the right 
fostering of the higher instinct of 
children. It is all-important that 
the kindergartner should understand, 
and should help the mother to under- 
stand, just what these higher im- 
pulses and desires are and how to 
nurture them aright. 

To return to the analogy sug- 
gested by the name kindergarten; 
as the gardener needs not only 
to know his tools and_ the 
general laws of plant life and 
the right conditions in which plants 
can grow, but needs also to be able 
to discern the needs of each plant 
by its appearance, so, too, the kinder- 
gartner needs to be able to judge of 
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the inner condition of her children 
by their outer manifestations, many 
of which may seem trivial to an 
untrained person. ; 

It is this study of the inner life 
of instincts, impulses, hungers, ap- 
petites, and interests that distinguish 
her from the intelligent trained 
nurse. I will merely state in passing 
that all thorough kindergarten train- 
ing schools now have courses of 
lectures on sanitation, hygiene, and 
the physical care of children. 

In ‘this series of articles I will 
leave all further explanation of the 
bodily care of children to Dr. Helen 
Putnam and the other excellent and 
efficient writers that the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE has secured, 
and will proceed at once to the study 
of the inner life of children. I feel 
quite sure that any mother who is 
earnest enough to care to read these 
articles will be willing to go with me 
through a bit of technical -explana- 
tion of the psychological basis of 
the kindergarten. 

Psychology must speak its own 
language, just as art speaks its own 
language, or science proclaims its 
discoveries in scientific terms. We 
cannot master thought without 
thinking. If my reader is willing to 
make the effort I can assure her it 
will be worth the while, for without 
it she can never enter into a true 
understanding of the kindergarten. 

We are taught in our kinder- 
garten training to think of the inner 
nature or soul of the child as having 
infinite possibilities, yet to realize 
that this ego or inner self is born 
into very finite limitations of weak- 
ness, ignorance, and errors of all 
kinds. We are also taught that this 
inner self can transcend or overcome 


these limitations. This is what edu- 
cating the child means. It is not 
the mere imparting of knowledge, 
as sO many teachers and parents 
seem to think. Each child comes 
into the world with a vast store- 
house of instincts, impulses, hungers, 
appetites, and passions handed down 
to him by generations of good, bad, 
and indifferent ancestors. These 
are the substances on which the ego 
or inner self is nourished, so to 
speak. They rise to the surface as 
tLe stimulus nécessary to call them 
forth is presented. For example, 
jealousy can be easily roused from 
the nethermost depth of a child’s 
soul by his being teased about his 
baby brother’s taking his place in 
his mother’s arms, or it can lie dor- 
mant never to become a part of his 
child-life. In a like manner glut- 
tony or control of appetite can be 
fostered by the way he is fed, 
cruelty or kindness by the way he is 
taught to handle his pets, miserliness 
or generosity by the use he is led to 
make of his playthings. These 
emotions and passions all lie asleep 
within the tiny, unconscious infant’s 
soul. Heaven and hell are both 
there, potentially, waiting to be 
called forth. 

Froebel, the founder of the kinder- 
garten, proclaimed to an indifferent 
and unthinking world that there was 
just one law and only one, by means 
of which these possibilities of the 
inner-self could be awakened and 
developed. With his mathematical 
tendency and habit of illustrating 
his thought by geometric forms he 
explains this law as “ the connection 
of opposites.” The term has been 


a stumbling block to all but the 
initiated ever since, notwithstanding 
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the fact that he amply illustrated 
this Jaw in the way in which his 
kindergarten materials were to be 
used. 

Philosophic writers speak of this 
law as “the movement of mind” 
from the unconscious state of mind 
in which the ego or self does not 
separate or distinguish a sensation 
or idea from itself; to the second 
or separative stage, in which the 
sensation or idea is distinguished as 
distinct from other sensations or 
ideas; to the third stage, in which 
the inner self or ego becomes con- 
scious of the sensation or idea as its 
sensation or idea. The “ new edu- 
cation ” which is based on this psy- 
chological insight claims that all 
moral will power and all definite 
knowledge must pass through these 
three stages before they can become 
a part of the child’s conscious life. 

In the larger, more universal out- 
line of the nature of the ego, or 
self, psychology has termed this law 
“the psychosis,” which, literally 
translated, means the process of the 
psyche (soul). In other words, it 
is the law or process by which all 
inner growth takes place. 

“The word psychosis expresses 
the principle by which the mind 
assimilates the outer world and 
makes it a part of itself,” says Dr. 
Snider, in his first book on psychol- 
ogy. This is the way in which con- 
scious life begins and by means of 
which it grows and there is no real 
human growth(that is, growth based 
on responsibility and _ intelligence) 
without this consciousness of self as 
self. This is why in law-courts in- 
fants, idiots, and the insane are not 
considered responsible for their 


conduct. They are not conscious of 
their own personality. 

Tennyson has very beautifully 
described the young child’s coming 
into consciousness of himself as self 
in the following lines: 

The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 


Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that “This is I.” 


But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of “I” and “me,” 
And finds “I am not what I see,” 

“And other than the things I touch.” 


So rounds he to a separate mind, 

From whence clear memory may begin, 

As thro’ the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 

Having presented this rather stiff 
bit of psychology let me illustrate 
the practical value of understanding 
the same in our treatment of 
children, as it is the keynote to the 
kindergarten method of develop- 
ment, and the non-comprehension of 
it has caused much mistaken use of 
kindergarten materials as well as 
much misunderstanding of children 
in and out of kindergarten. 

You can easily test this process by 
watching the development of any 
normal infant; as, for example, a 
young child comes into the world 
with the possibility of complete mas- 
tery over his body, but it at first 
limited and hampered him in every 
way. He begins by the entirely un- 
conscious and aimless tossing of his 
arms and legs, by the moving of 
his head from side to side without 
intent or purpose. His mother 
(oftentimes almost as unconscious 
of what she is doing as is the child) 
begins to help him out of this un- 
conscious union with his body by 
teaching him to imitate this or that 
particular motion. 

She leads him to express assent 
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by nodding his head, or dissent by 
shaking it from side to side, or to 
ask to be lifted up by stretching ut 
his arms, or to bid farewell by wav- 
ing his hand; until little by little he 
gains conscious control of his body 
and it becomes a medium of self- 
expression. Or, again, take the way 
in which a child learns to talk. At 
first he utters unconscious “ baby- 
babblings.”’ Then he begins to disen- 
tangle distinct words from the con- 
fused world of sounds and by and 
by masters language and makes it 
another means by which his real, 
inner self can express itself. So on 
goes continually the training of the 
young ego or inner self to transcend 
limit after limit. 

When we fully understand this 
we watch with eager interest each 
tiny effort at absorption, assimila- 
tion, and digestion of a new sensa- 
tion or a new idea and the conse- 
quent increase of power on the part 
of the ego, or real self of the child. 
Just when and how to respond to 
this unfolding of the child’s real 
self is an important thing, and it is 
here that psychology is of so much 
help, although many mothers seem 
instinctively to do the right thing. 

Before judging of a child’s moral 
responsibility for his deed, or his 
intellectual ability by seeming re- 
sults (that is, before we can justly 
praise him for right conduct or 
punish him for wrong-doing ; before 
we can claim that he is an unusually 
bright child or pronounce him slow- 
witted ), we must first know whether 
or not he is still in the unconscious 
stage of development along that 
particular line. If so, he is merely 
imitating what he has seen. If he 
is in this first unconscious stage of 


the deed and it is a desirable thing 
he should be let alone until such time 
as the repetition of the impression 
has developed his ego or inner self 
into the second stage. 

This is why a quiet, unmolested 
infancy is so important. But more 
of this anon. If the impressions 
which the child is unconsciously ab- 
sorbing are undesirable the child’s 
attention should be quietly diverted 
from them and something else sub- 
stituted. To scold or to punish a 
child in this stage of his develop- 
ment is to injure the innocent. The 
unconsciousness of the nature of a 
deed runs all through human life, 
beginning with the first efforts of 
the young child and continually re- 
vealing itself in some of the gravest 
mistakes that are made by statesmen 
and savants. The important thing 
for us is to be able to discern when 
the child has passed out of this first 
unconscious stage of any deed and 
has come into the second stage in 
which he separates this particular 
experience from all other experi- 
ences. Then comes the time when 
the deed should be allowed, if pos- 
sible, to bear its own consequences 
and teach its own lesson. When, 
however, the child becomes con- 
scious of himself as responsible for 
the deed, he has reached the third 
stage, that of rationality, and should 
be treated as a rational being. 

The importance of being able to 
discern the condition of the ego or 
inner self in our treatment of those 
around us holds true from the in- 
fant’s feeblest efforts on up to that 
supreme insight which in the midst 
of physical and mental torture could 
say: “ Father, forgive them: they 
know not what they do.” Yet it 
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was that same Divine insight which 
caused the Master, with a scourge 
in His hand, to drive the money- 
changers from the temple, using no 
uncertain language as to His con- 
demnation of their conduct. 


Message from 


To THE STATE PRESS CHAIRMEN OF 
ALL STATE BRANCHES, NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

Dear Members of the National Pub- 
licity Committee: 

You are courteously requested to 
write to the undersigned before 
December 1, replying to the follow- 
ing five questions : 

1. Will your Board of Managers 
consent to make a definite appro- 
priation for your use in combining 
state and national publicity? 

2. Is your committee large 
enough and competent enough to 
adequately cover the news service 
in your state? 

3. What are the names and ad- 
dresses of your committee? 

4. Will you each month select 
some important item from our 


A kindergarten-trained young 
mother once said to me: “ My nurs- 
ery is my university. In it I am 
learning more than I ever learned 
at college.” And I did not wonder 
at the remark. 


Press Chairman 


magazine, which in your opinion 
should be combined with local news 
of mothers’ clubs and _parent- 
teacher associations, in the various 
sections, and use these post-cards 
promptly in advising your com- 
mittee? 

5. Will you endeavor to secure 
the co-operation of at least one news 
syndicate in your state, and per- 
sonally furnish him with a live 
article once a month? (If it is real 
news and well written, a single copy 
may result in its appearance. in 
hundreds of papers. ) 


Faithfully yours, 
Avice C. HALL, Chairman, 


National Congress of Mothers’ 
Publicity Committee. 
2931 Fulton Street, Chicago. 
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THE VICTIM OF A NEAT-AS-WAX HOUSEKEEPER 


TEN-YEAR-OLD Harry came into 
court for running away and staying 
out all night. His mother was a 
very respectable woman, the home 
was spotless, the child was well fed, 
and his mother said she never 
whipped him. She, however, placed 
her house above the child. 

As boys will, he upset the order 


of the house, and felt he had no 
place there. He had to seek his 
pleasure outside, fell among bad 
companions and the result was, 
naturally, that more and more he 
made his life away from home. 

Here is a case where a good 
mother and a clean, well-kept house 
could not keep the boy. 
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The reason? A lack of under- 
standing of childhood’s needs. 

Could the judge do what he should 
for that boy without getting at the 
reasons for his delinquency ? 

A juvenile court must be a ‘study 
of causes if it is to treat children 
effectively. Just as a physician’s 


diagnosis is the first step toward + 


successful treatment, so is a correct 
diagnosis of each child’s case essen- 
tial to proper treatment. 


INCOMPETENT PARENTS 
A MOTHER and father came to- 
gether into court with an eight-year- 
old boy. 

“ Judge, please send him to the 
reform school. We can’t do any- 
thing with him. He runs away all 
the time.” The Judge had to rise 
from his seat to even see the little 
child brought into a court at this 
tender age. 

Fortunately the Judge was a 
father himself, and knew something 
of child-nature. He absolutely re- 
fused the parents’ request, and told 
them they must make home pleasant 
for the child. 

On talking with the boy the latter 
said, ““ My father and mother don’t 
love me. They scold me all the time. 
They love my little sister better than 
me.” Without being conscious of it, 
many parents so disguise their love 
that the children do not suspect its 
existence. A man who has given 
his life to child study says he was 
twenty-four years old before he 
knew his father loved him. 

Instead of punishing the child, the 
parents in this case were given a 
lesson in the care of the boy, and 
they succeeded in making life so 
much happier that he was content 
to stay at home. 
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THE LITTLE MURDERER 


A group of children was playmg 
Buffalo Bill and Wild West with toy 
revolvers. One of them thought of 
a fine real revolver belonging to an 
older brother, and, equipped with it, 
joined eagerly in the game. 

Suddenly a little playmate fell, 
shot to death. Grief, horror, fright 
beyond description possessed the 
nine-year-old boy. 

Arrest followed quickly. Taken 
away from his parents, permitted to 
see no one except strangers, who can 
describe the agony of that child? 
Gently reared, loving his playmate, 
he found himself his murderer. The 
families of both children were in the 
depths of sorrow. 

What should the court do in such 
a case? This is a type which con- 
stantly recurs, and shadows many 
lives. 

Are parents in any way responsi- 
ble for the kind of games their chil- 
dren play? Is it helpful to have them 
play at killing and fighting? Are 
toy pistols desirable playthings for 
little children? 

Too late, the parents may realize 
that foresight on their part might 
have prevented this shadow over all 
of life. One duty of parents is to 
protect their children from them- 
selves. 

The court discharged the boy. It 
could not do otherwise. “‘ It was ac- 
cidental,”’ was the verdict. “ Pre- 
ventable,” the spectator whispered. 

Revolvers should be kept out of 
little children’s reach as carefully as 
one would guard them from poison. 
The court can do little in such cases 
except to make it plain to parents 
that unintentionally they have some 
responsibility for the killing. 








Department of Child Hygiene 
; By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 
SCHOOL JANITORS AND HEALTH 
‘“‘ Every sanitary precaution necessary in private homes should be enforced many times 
| more rigorously in_schoolhouses.’’—‘‘American Schoolhouses,” Bulletin United States Bureau 
‘ of Education. 
e THE motif in our eight months lives, heartaches of guardians not 
n “ Prevention of School Fatigue” equal to the trust, and society’s loss 
n in the MAGAZINE two winters ago of the service that might have been 
oO was the imperative duty of co-opera- received in return for. intelligent 
n tion between parents and schools in cleaning of schoolhouses; such 
1? health details for children, especially dusting, sweeping, scrubbing, heat- 
e, on the side of mothers. ing, ventilating, disinfecting, de- 
1e Last winter our discussion of odorizing, as all good mothers know 
ne ‘Clean Schoolhouses,” with the homes must have for health’s sake. 
motto, “ The standard of healthful- I first read the sentence heading 
ch ness for schoolhouses should be that this year’s topic when feeling par- 
n- of the best kept homes,” urged the ticularly sceptical about mothers’ 
ny responsibility of mothers for the clubs. I had just been in.a city 
welfare of their children wherever where I saw in its expensive and 
si- they may be in the community, with ornamental normal school building a 
1il- special reference to the housewifery Chipped Rusted Cup chained to the 
em in our schools. Mothers cannot water faucet, mixing the salivas of 
\re shuffle off this God-given respon- all sorts of people in their drinking 
for sibility on teachers and political water; this being the instruction 
officials, nor can fathers. in practice to the supplementary 
lize Women, by general consent the mothers, the teachers, who are sup- 
cht “home makers” and “house- posed to be trained there to guard 
all keepers,” are guilty when shutting safely the lives committed to their 
; to their eyes to and withholding their care. 
em- labors from any dirty, dusty, bad In the principal square of the city 
smelling, overheated schoolroom was a drinking fountain with a 
It provided by our potential citizens Chained Cup where I saw men and 
ac- and parents during the best waking boys mixing poisons .and diseases. 
Pre- hours of.their most plastic years. All three school buildings that. I 
d. Ignorance and resulting neglect visited had The Common Cup also, 
t of of the sanitary conditions surround- with the usual. other. insanitary. prac- 
y as ing children are no excuse. Nature’s tices that go with this filthy one. 
ison. laws of life and death do not accept But the most discouraging part 
ases it as one, but continue on their way, is still to tell, That city has had,j,... 
‘ents blighting here, cutting off there, un- for several years two large and over 
ome til parents shall learn. the lessons twenty small mother’s clubs. Some 
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Davison’s pictures which the last 
January’ MAGAZINE spoke about 
show on The Common Cup, and 
know that all sanitary authorities 
as well as their own good sense 
find it the nastiest habit we force 
on children (and the public), one of 
the usual causes of tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and every other disease 
whose germs lodge in throat and 
mouth. The clubs talk about—well 
—Child Psychology, and neglect the 
elementary cleanliness that makes 
the good blood that is necessary for 
the brain to work rightly. They 
talk about Stories for Children and 
Books for Children and Games for 
Children, and give them The Com- 
mon Drinking Cup that so often 
ends the need for stories and books 
and games. 

If they would spend on The Com- 
mon Cup the energy and money 
given to getting out one year’s 
programme, they would justify their 
organizing, as the programme alone 
—words without works—does not. 
To screw on a little bubble faucet 
in each school, not forgetting the 
pretentious normal, would save 
years of life, many years—“ mon- 
umentum aere perennius.” One 
member replied to my letter of 
grief: “ Mrs. is the wife of 
a member of the board of educa- 
tion, and is our chairman. She 
would be much offended. We have 
talked these things over among our- 
selves, and I think something should 
be done, and perhaps might be if we 
tried.” I wonder whether all the 
sins shifted on “ politics ” really be- 
lone. 

I wonder, too. when educators 
don’t, and “ politicians” (fathers 
under another name) don’t, and 





mothers don’t—l wonder whether 
trained janitors would. Trained 
nurses bring about many good 
things that doctors and politicians 
and parents did not accomplish be- 
fore we had trained nurses. So do 
other trained workers in their own 
fields. 

We have about one billion dollars 
invested in public school property, 
and we are just now spending about 
$70,000,000 annually in erecting 
new schoolhouses. The care of all 
this we put in the hands of men 
to whom we pay approximately 
$30,000,000 annually, not one of 
whom is trained in sanitary care of 
school premises before his appoint- 
ment. What they have is picked-up 
information, the kind of knowledge 
nurses had before training schools 
were established. What they do is 
not what good housekeepers allow 
in their housewifery, and is meas- 
ured by our vital statistics and edu- 
cational statistics. The officials 
superintending them, or supposedly 
doing so, with extremely few ex- 
ceptions are not trained for their 
duties. 

But this is the least of the cost. 
We, knowing that the schoolrooms 
do not come up to the standards of 
the best kept homes (and some of 
our best kept homes in respect to 
health are among poor people). 
knowing that dust, light, heat and 
air and disease germs are under 
caretakers with no training, few 
standards and little supervision, just 
as it was with our nurses fifty years 
ago—we place in these school homes 
the health of practically every 
citizen at his most critical age—that 
of rapid physical and mental growth, 
the age of laying the foundations 
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of intelligence and morality. We 
are humiliated to learn how poorly 
our vital statistics compare with 
those of some European countries, 
as well as our statistics of crime, 
illiteracy, degeneracy, alcoholism, 
and recent poverty. Among the 
lessons we find in those countries 
bearing on these concerns of 
physical life is one that several 
educators and others have com- 
mented on within the year, that 
schoolhouses in certain countries are 
much cleaner and more sanitary than 
they are commonly with us. 

We train and test for efficiency, 
in other words we standardize to 
some extent many other kinds of 
civil service in which not so much 
money and not nearly so much of 
national well-being is involved, and 
we do it in many kinds of private 
service. We pay janitors in many 
cities at higher rates than we pay 
elementary teachers who spend so 
much time on preparation and are 
regularly tested. 

According to the Bureau of the 
Census the death rate from tuber- 
culosis among teachers is above the 
average death rate from tuberculo- 
sis, and is higher than in any other 
profession. In the administration 
of teachers’ retirement funds it is 
recently reported that only one-tenth 
retire because of age. The other 
nine-tenths give out because of 


At the International Congress of 
Farm Women, which met in Col- 
orado Springs October 17, 18, and 
19, the National Congress of 
Mothers was represented by Mrs. 


physical and mental inefficiency, 
nervous troubles and similar forms 
of ill-health. 

Among children there is a group 
of ailments long recognized as 
“school diseases”’ which we have 
already discussed. They are chiefly 
anzmia, nervous disorders and de- 
fective vision. It is now generally 
known that tuberculosis increases 
through school years and after, 
until in the twenties and thirties, the 
years of marriage and parenthood, 
it is the commonest cause of death. 

That conditions of schoolrooms 
promote these national and local 
mortality and morbidity rates has 
one proof in open-air schools. Here, 
doing the same work under the 
same teachers, every delicate, anz- 
mic, tuberculous, nervous, backward 
child, with no exception, has im- 
proved in health; also in school work 
and in grade, at a more rapid rate 
than children in regular classrooms. 

These “occupational diseases ” 
of the schools are fostered by too 
high temperatures, and too dry and 
too dusty air. 

Certain women a few years ago 
seriously studied the details of 
schoolhouse keeping in their own 
city. Good results followed. Next 
month we will tell the story of 
what they did and how they did it, 
for it suggests the first steps that 
conscientious mothers should take. 


Theodore Van Wagenen and Mrs. 
Henry J. Hersey of Denver, Mrs. F. 
W. Goddard of Colorado Springs, 
and Mrs. Frank De Garmo of St. 
Louis. 
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EuGENIcsS—‘‘ SOCIAL DIRECTION OF 
Human Evotution.” By Prof. 
Wm. E. Kellicott. 


THE Scientific American in com- 
menting on the process of conscious 
race improvement says, “ What is 
wanted is a more painstaking and 
scientific study of the germplasm that 
develops a healthy or unhealthy 
strain. Greater than any political 
issue, greater than the building of 
more universities and _ libraries, 
greater even than the abolition of 
standing armies in any movement 
which has for its object the direct 
improvement of the human race. 

The sociologist has had his day. 
His statistics of people who are ill- 
fed or ill-housed can serve no other 
purpose than that of indicating the 
need of better accommodation for the 
the poorer classes in the effort to up- 
lift them. {t is the biologist to 
whom society must turn—the man 
who can definitely point out why 
this or that strain is undesirable, why 
that stock is desirable or— 

“The hand that wrecks the cradle 
wrecks the nation.—” 


THe CAREER OF THE CHILD— 
FROM THE KINDERGARTEN TO 
THE HicH ScHoot. By Maxi- 
milian P. E. Groszmann, Ph.D. 
$2.50 net. Richard C. Badger, 
Publisher. 


Every parent and every teacher 
will. find in “The Career of the 
Child” a broader. conception of 
what is regarded in education than 
prevails to-day. 

To those who have watched the 


evolution of our educational system, 
built up without regard to the child 
and his natural interests, it is re- 
freshing to see that in Dr. Grosz- 
mann’s view of education the child 
is the centre, and the process of 
education is outlined in accordance 
with his needs and development. 

Under such a system the mere 
transmission of information is 
shown to be a very shallow con- 
ception of education. 

“ Knowledge and skill in them- 
selves are neutral possessions; they 
may work good or evil in accord- 
ance with athe character of the one 
who possesses them. It has been 
truly said that it requires as much 
mechanical genius and intelligence 
to pick a lock as to construct its 
intricate mechanism; and whether 
your boy will grow up to be a 
prophet or a seducer, will depend 
not upon what he knows, but upon 
his spiritual nature which will con- 
vert his knowledge either into a 
weapon of destruction or into a 
means of inspiration. 

“ Wisely administered intellectual 
training will certainly broaden a 
man’s mind and make him capable 
of appreciating the relations which 
exist in the human life and in the 
life of nature; he will thus be 
helped to discriminate better between 
right and wrong and to choose more 
wisely in perplexing situations; but 
his actions will in every case be 
determined by the kind of character 
he has. Indeed teaching is-.essen- 
tially a spiritual thing.. All depends 
upon the spirit in which information 
is imparted, upon the ideal toward 
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which knowledge is directed; upon 
the power of the educator to 
strengthen the will, to inspire the 
heart, to enable the aspirations of 
his pupil.” } 

“ Where the spiritual element is 
neglected, education will be a dismal 
failure; it will not be simply nega- 
tive or neutral in its effect, but will 
tend to corrupt, or at least confuse 
the moral character of the child.” 

The above quotations are from the 
opening chapter which treats of the 
‘“ Dignity and Responsibility of the 
Teacher’s Profession.” 

It will give to many thoughtful 
parents a new sense of their own 
responsibility in choosing the school 
where so much of the child’s life 
must be sent. Not only the cur- 
riculum of the school will be con- 
sidered, but the ability of the 
teachers to inspire true ideals of life 
must enter into its selection. 

The chapter on “The Physical 
Side of Education” is one that 
should be read by every parent. 

It would be a valuable paper for 
the programme of every parents’ 
association. It is a significant reflec- 
tion on the school system of to-day 
that it has been necessary to enact 
compulsory education Jaws to en- 
force school attendance. A school 
which is planned to fit the needs of 
the child would be so attractive to 
him that he would not desire to stay 
away. 

The school system becomes a 
prison system, blighting health of 
body and soul unless it is built on 
the foundation of child-study. 

It is a terrible arraignment of its 
effects which Dr. Groszmann makes 
in stating that “ A very pronounced 
difference has been observed in the 
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rate of growth during the summer 
vacation months as compared with 
the growth during the nine or ten 
months of school; these children 
gain as much during the summer as 
they do the rest of the year. With 
children who live under natural con- 
ditions all the year round, the very 
opposite condition has been ob- 
served.” 

“A Rational Course of Study.” 
is another chapter of vital interest 
to parents which could be of in- 
estimable value for use in Parents’ 
Associations. 

“Grading and Promotions” is 
another chapter which gives food 
for thought, and which is of equal 
interest to parents and teachers. 
The cramming process is fostered by 
ambitious parents who, without ap- 
preciation of the facts governing 
child development, frequently press 
them beyond their strength and do 
irreparable injury. 

“ Hygienic Suggestions,’ Prob- 
lems of Discipline” are chapters 
full of facts that parents need to 
have if they would properly guide 
and guard their children. 

“The normal child in a school 
adapted to his needs will never play 
truant.” 

Dr. Groszmann recognizes that 
more than instinct is needed for good 
motherhood and says: “ There is 
need of careful training in this 
direction. Every high-school course, 
at least for girls, should include 
some sort of pedagogic preparation. 
some instruction in the handling of 
children, a kind of kindergarten 
course of a more general character, 
perhaps leaving out the specially 
professional exercises. The girls 
should be given abundance of oppor- 
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tunity to assume responsibilities in 
taking care of younger children, at 
recess, on excursions and the like. 
Similar provisions should be made 
for boys—intelligent fatherhood is 
about as rare as intelligent mother- 
hood.” 

“The Career of a Child” is a 
text-book to be recommended for 
use in mothers’ circles and parents’ 
associations. 


RAVENEL’S RoAp PRIMER FOR 
ScHooL CHILDREN. By Samuel 
W. Ravenel, C.E., Boonville, Mo. 
Member Advisory Council, N. C. 
M., Department of Missouri; 
Member American Road Builders’ 
Association. 


Compiled and prepared at the 
request of the “Good Roads for 
Child Welfare Department” of the 
National Congress’ of Mothers, 
being the elementary principles and 
practices of road-making, the causes 
and effects of good roads; their 
location, grades, drainage, maps and 
profiles, construction and mainten- 
ance, narrow and wide tires, and 
some kinds of roads and machinery 
necessary for the use of road- 
builders. 

A constant demand, from Ver- 
mont to Oklahoma, for information 
regarding this proposed course of 
instruction in simplified child lan- 
guage, as advocated by the “ Good 
Roads Department,’’ National Con- 
gress of Mothers, renders it neces- 
sary to issue this brief and imper- 
fect explanation of what this primer 
will contain and what its purpose is. 


lt is in no sense a technical study, 
but it will endeavor to teach the boy 
of to-day—the man, the road- 
builder, the contractor of to-morrow 
—the meaning and force of such 
technical words and terms as are 
necessary to the intelligent under- 
standing of either addresses, articles 
or instructions by a civil engineer, 
in which they are necessarily used; 
or to know how to estimate earth 
or rock work, etc., on either railroad 
or highway; and to show the boy 
of to-day things necessary for him 
to know as he becomes the con- 
tractor of to-morrow. 

Hon. Curtis Hill, State Highway 
Engineer, Missouri, says: 

‘“‘T have gone over the manuscript 
of your work, ‘ Ravenel’s Road 
Primer for School Children.’ It 
will be undoubtedly one of the best 
publications for the purpose ever 
printed. It covers the subject suffi- 
ciently and in a manner to leave the 
imprint upon the youthful mind. 

‘ Since the public roads so closely 
affect our commercial conditions and 
our social and educational environ- 
ments, there is every reason why 
the school boy and girl should be 
impressed with the importance of 
good roads and be given an under- 
standing of the elementary principles 
of road administration and construc- 
tion. 

“Your work will fill a much- 
needed course of instruction, and 
for which you deserve the thanks 
of everyone interested in the sub- 
ject—and this should be every man, 
woman and child in the state.” 
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Rural Child Welfare 


MRS, FRANK DeGARMO, Chairman 


In Illinois, Mrs. Geo. W. Busey, 
State Chairman, of Urbana, is wag- 
ing an educational campaign among 
the departments of education and 
county highway engineers. She is 
establishing Mothers’ Good Roads 
Day at County Fairs. 

In Oregon, the State Congress 
president is doing successful lecture 
work, co-operating with the State 
Department of Education, and is 
enlisting the active interest of the 
governor. A complete list of 
capable women for the state and 
county chairmen has been fur- 
nished Mrs. Tate, the president, by 
state and county superintendents of 
education. 

New Jersey has a state president 
who offered to assume the duties of 
state chairman, and is now actively 
engaged in carrying on a publicity 
campaign. The school-social centres 
will be emphasized by the New 
Jersey Committee. 

In Connecticut the Congress has 


A National Child 


A child-welfare campaign is to be 
inaugurated in the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. Its aim will be 
to raise a million dollars with which 
to save the babies, to secure for the 
world a trained parenthood, to 
empty the prisons and reformatories, 


a very active road worker in Mrs, 
McDonald. <A lecture course has 
been arranged in the Mothers’ Clubs. 
The director in the office of public 
roads will be one of the speakers 
invited. 

In the South women are every- 
where aroused over the value of 
educational methods in the good 
roads propaganda of the Mothers’ 
Congress. 

In Wisconsin the state geologist 
and state highway commissioner 
have asked for data concerning the 
Mothers’ Congress movement for 
education, publicity, demonstration, 
and legislation. 

In Texas the Good Roads Asso- 
ciation has asked for Mothers’ Con- 
gress propaganda. 

In Iowa the manager of the 
extension work of the State 
Agricultural College has accepted 
the office of state chairman and is 
pushing a good-roads educational 
campaign. 


Welfare Campaign 


and to rouse the whole country to 
a sense of its duty and responsibility 
to childhood. 

Mrs. David O. Mears is in 
charge of the work and will outline 
definite plans to be carried out in 
every state. - 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

o bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united, concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philan- 
thropic work that can be done. : 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthrophy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can 
only be attained through the individual homes. 


State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


Mothers’ Congress State Conventions 
g 


NOVEMBER 


Alabama: Montgomery, November 2. 
New Jersey: Plainfield, November 10-11. 


Ohio: Cleveland, November 1-3. 
Oregon: Portland, November 174. 
Texas: Waco, November 8-9. 


The Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers will be held in Dallas 
March 20-25. It will have as its theme 
“The Responsibility of the Home.” The 
programme provides for many conferences 


with the girls’ circles was even more vig- 
orous than during the school year. Every 
day except Saturday the girls held their 
meetings out of doors in various parks and 





opened by brief talks. Consideration of 
the various: problems connected with -the 
training of the child under school age will 
be a feature of the convention, and one 
session will be devoted to the discussion of 
state .work. 


COLORADO 


We are very active here in Denver, hav- 
ing had a wonderful season during the 
summer vacation, when Mrs. Noble’s work 


playgrounds, each circle having its outing 
once a week. On one occasion they went 
into the country on a special train, at the 
invitation of a mothers’ circle, some twelve 
miles from town. About seventy-five girls 
enjoyed this treat, which proved to be a 
strawberry festival provided by generous 
hostesses of the Fairmount Circle, 

Later in the season Mrs, Noble secured 
a cottage at Eldorado Spring where a 
party of girls spent five days under her 
care at a nominal expense. 
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During the summer the State Congress 
united with the Playground Commission 
in condueting a pavilion in one of the play- 
grounds, where pure cream and candy were 
sold. This business was in the hands of a 
lady, and its influence was felt in the nota- 
bly higher tone of the surroundings. We 
hope to do even more of this work next 
summer. Story-telling and the circulating 
of library books in the playgrounds have 
been a part of Mrs. Noble’s work in co- 
operation with the public library officials. 

One of the most effective of our activities 
was the Child-Welfare exhibit of Chicago 
shown at the Auditorium in moving pic- 
tures. We secured the co-operation of other 
organizations to meet the expenses and 
gave the exhibition free. Two afternoons 
and evenings brought from 12,000 to 15,000 
people together for this most educationa! 
and suggestive show. 

We are®rejoicing in the extension of 
Mrs. Noble’s work made possible by the 
volunteer services of a trained worker, who 
will give her time to us for several months. 
From the schools come requests to form 
more and more of the girls’ circles. Prin- 
cipals and teachers value our work and 
the Board of Education is heartily in sym- 
pathy with it. We aim to establish a social 
worker in the neighborhood of each of our 
sixty-five schools, with the school-houses 
for use after school hours in conducting 
clubs and classes. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions will hold meetings in increasing num- 
bers during the winter. We have about 
twenty speakers whose services may be 
secured through the State Programme 
Committee, whose able chairman, Mrs. 
Fred. Conine, is always ready at her tele- 
phone to give advice and assistance. The 
officers of our forty circles will meet at 
her home next week with the State Board 
for conference and social greetings. 


ANNA R. VAN WAGENEN, 
President. 


The Denver Circle of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers now numbers somewhat 
more than four hundred members. Its offi- 
cers are as follows: Honorary presidents, 
Mrs. Charles Denison, Mrs. Joel W. 
Shackelford; president, Mrs. Fred. Dick; 
vice-presidents, Miss Anna Wolcott, Mrs. 
James Rae Arneill, Mrs. Victor H. Kenni- 
cott; recording secretary, Mrs. Newton E. 
Barkalow; assistant recording secretary, 
Mrs. Frank McNeal; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Warwick Downing; assistant 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. W. Had- 
ley; treasurer, Mrs. Harry L. Aldrich. 

After much thought and consideration 
the Programme Committee has arranged 
the following excellent programme for the 
year’s work: 

October 6—The Evolution of the 
Teacher in America; Helen M. Grenfell. 

October 13—Discussion meeting at 
Montclair Club House. Hostesses: Mont- 


clair and Park Hill Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. Leader of Discussion: Mrs. H. 
C. Cones. 

November 3—(1) Children’s Reading; 
Dean Parsons, Colorado College; (2) The 
Child’s Use of the Public Library; Charles 
L. Hadley, City Librarian of Denver. 

November 1o—Discussion meeting at 
Mrs. Veeder’s residence, 1433 E. 7th Ave- 
nue. Hostesses: Emerson and Corona 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations. Leader of 
Discussion: Mrs. Loren B, Curtis. 

December 8—Home Effects on the Child 
Mind; Charlotte Perkins Gillman, New 
York City. 

January 5 (1912)—Party with holiday 
programme; Miss Kennicott, Readings in 
Costume. Bring the Children. 

February 2—The Mother’s Part in the 
World’s Progress Toward Social Justice; 
Dr. James Franklin, Colorado Springs. 

February 9—Discussion meeting at Mrs. 
E. W. Robinson’s residence, 1680 S. Clark- 
son St. Hostesses: Fairmount and South 
Side High School Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. Leader: Mrs, Joel Shackelford. 

March—Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Date and 
subject to be announced later. 

April 5—Evening meeting for parents; 
Miss Frances Tobey, Greeley; Miss Edna 
M. Sprague, Denver. 

May 3—Annual reports and election of 
officers. 


September 15 a special meeting was held 
at the home of Mrs. James Rae Arneill. 
About two hundred members heard Miss 
Gertrude Vaile, formerly of Denver, speak 
on settlement work in Chicago. Miss Vaile 
has been actively engaged in this work for 
the past five years, and her talk was a les- 
son on judicious giving; whether of 
money, time or energy. Co-operation of 
the workers, she said, was an absolute 
necessity, and time and thought often more 
valuable than money. The mere giving 
of money only pauperizes the poor man; 
the real help must come in enabling him 
to help himself. 


FLORENCE W. ALpRICH, 
Chairman Press Committee. 


IDAHO 


The Garfield Mothers’ circle in South 
Boise was organized at the Garfield school 
building, Mrs. Dickie, the state secretary, 
being present and aiding in the forming 
of the new circle. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
I. W. Hart, president; Mrs. W. B. Thayer, 
vice-president; Miss Van Boskirk, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Guy Matthews, treasurer» 

Twenty-six names were signed as mem- 
bers and it was decided to meet on the last 
Friday of each month at 3.30 o’clock, at 
the Garfield school building. 

The first flower show by the pupils of 
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the city schools was held Friday in the 
several school buildings of the city and 
the result was exceedingly gratifying. 
Seeds had been given out early in the 
spring by the members of the school board 
and all the children encouraged to plant 
and tend them. In the Park School en- 
couragement was given the children by a 
list of thirty prizes offered by the members 
of the Good Citizenship Club and the Park 
Mothers’ Circle for the best specimens of 
flowers and the most artistic bouquets. 

The exhibition at the Park School was 
a particularly attractive one, the upper cor- 
ridor being given over to the display. 
While every child in the eighteen rooms 
was given seeds only about a half-dozen 
in each room appeared with flowers for the 
exhibit. The reasons given for the non- 
appearance of the others were both amus- 
ing and pathetic. Some complained that 
they were obliged to’be away from the city 
during the summer and could not water the 
gardens. Others, that the plants did not 
mature. Several said that “mother threw 
hot dish water on the seeds and spoiled 
them,” still others blamed the neighbors’ 
chickens. 

The most pathetic case was that of a 
boy who appeared the morning of the ex- 
hibit, and in telling his story he could not 
keep the tears back. He was a little fel- 
low and he had tended his garden faith- 
fully all through the summer’s heat, had 
covered it to protect it from the early 
frost and his flowers were so _ beautiful 
that he knew they would have won the 
prize, but a horrid dog came into the gar- 
den the very night before the exhibition 
and buried a bone in the middle of the 
flower bed, taking great precautions to 
bury it securely evidently, for he had tried 
several spots before he found one to suit 
him, and the result was a ruined garden. 

One prize was offered for the largest and 
most artistically arranged bouquet and one 
small girl thought she was sure to win it 
because she brought a wash tub filled with 
white asters. But as they were crowded 
into the tub, a much smaller one arranged 
with more skill won the prize. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Congress of Mothers held a 
conference last month at Oak Park, by in- 
vitation of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of that suburb. Also, a Delegate’s 
luncheon” in Chicago, early this month, 
when mothers from various sections of IIli- 
nois met socially and exchanged views and 
experiences in an informal manner. 

Two new departments were added to 
cover more definitely important branches 
of the child-welfare service. These are 
the Good Roads Committee, with Mrs. 
George W. Busey as chairman, and the 
Committee on Marriage Sanctity. 

The latter committee had its inception 
with the recent and present movement for 


a uniform divorce law throughout the 
United States, which will protect and con- 
serve the most vital interests of the chil- 
dren of the nation, the rising generation. 
Both committees will work in conjunction 
with the national co-operative committees 
organized for the same general objects. 

The work of the Good Roads Committee 
will have the support of the National Bu- 
reau of Good Roads at Washington. 

It is often the experience of the stand- 
ing committee on programme that some 
members prefer a varied or miscellaneous 
programme, while others prefer a continu- 
ous study along one line. 

The programme for 1911-12 of the West 
End Mothers’ Council is a compromise, in- 
asmuch as every alternate programme is 
either the one or the other. For the bene- 
fit of the more recently formed circles, 
the programme of this oldest of Illinois 
mothers’ clubs, organized in 1807, is given 
herewith: 

October 11. Adolescence: Health—(a) 
Care of eyes, over-study; (b) Care of 
body, personal cleanliness, fresh air, gym- 
nastics; (c) Rest and sleep. 

October 25. “Psychology of Music.” 

November 8. Adolescence: Recreation 
(indoors)—(a) Theatre; (b) Games; (c) 
Reading, private, circle; (d) Clubs, debat- 
ing, dramatic, dancing; (e) Fraternities 
and Sororities. 

November 22. Educational Committee in 
charge. 

December 6. Adolescence: Recreation 
(outdoors)—(a) Athletics; (b) Games; 
(c) Parks; (d) Parties. 

December 20, Home Care of the Sick. 

January 5. Adolescence: Employment— 
(a) Over-hours; (b) Injurious occupa- 
tions; (c) Temperature, extremes and 
changes; (d) Over-use of certain organs; 
(e) Accidents. 

January 19. Domestic Science Committee 
in charge. 

February 2, Adolescence: Education— 
(1) Home; (2) School: (a) School dis- 
cipline; (b) Self-government; (c) At- 
tendance; tardiness and truancy; (d) Re- 
wards; (e) Punishment, corporal, confine- 
ment, tasks. 

February 16. 
Mothers’ Day. 

March 3. Annual Meeting and Children’s 


National Congress of 


ay. 
March 17. —— Committee in charge. 
March 31. “Hungers” of Adolescence ; 
(a) Physical (building of the body); (b) 
Mental (acquiring of education); (c) 
Spiritual (building of character). 


BY-LAWS 


Article II, Section 1. The aims of this 
council shall be to promote the education 
of women in the wise care of children; to 
stimulate active interest in all that pertains 
to the best development of the physical, 
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mental, social and spiritual nature of chil- 
dren. 

Article IV, Section 1. The annual dues 
shall be $1.50, to be paid in advance. 

Article XI, Section 1. Each member may 
extend the courtesy of the council to a 
guest at every meeting, the invitation to 
be extended but once to the same person, 
during the season. 

The motto of this circle is, “If thou the 
truth | wouldst teach, thou must thyself be 
true.” And their prayer is: 


THE HOUSE MOTHER’S PRAYER 


“Lord, preserve me calm in my spirit, 
gentle in my commands, and watchful that 
I speak not unadvisedly with my lips; mod- 
erate in my purposes, yielding in my tem- 
per, and at the same time steadfast in my 
principles.” 

The following excellent report offered at 
the Annual Convention is full of good sug- 
gestions: 


REPORT OF THE ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF MOTH- 
ERS’ EXTENSION COMMITTEE, 


It is said that a new broom sweeps clean, 
but I have noticed that none of us select 
a perfectly new rag to help us keep our 
house in order. Because of the newness 
of the Congress Extension Committee 
chairman, dust has accumulated in many 
places, oil has not been applied where it 
was needed, and many surfaces have been 
left unpolished. 

However, through the co-operation of 
the former chairman of the Extension 
Committee, the president and ex-presidents 
of the Congress and the many members 
who have freely given their services in car- 
rying the work forward, interest on the 
part of parents, teachers, administrative 
bodies and the general public is rapidly and 
intelligently increasing, 

This year ninety-four addresses have 
been made by Congress speakers. These 
ninety-four addresses were made by twenty- 
four people, Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright and Mrs. W. S. Hall 
taking the prize of appreciation for the 
largest number delivered. These ninety- 
four addresses delivered by twenty-four 
people included fifty-two different topics, 
all relating to the betterment of Child Life. 
They were delivered before sixty-four dif- 
ferent organizations, including Mothers’ 
Circles, Parent-Teacher Organizations, 
Farmers’ Institutes, County Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, The Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, The Illinois State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Conferences of the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers. Estimating 
that these audiences averaged fifty people 
each, 4,700 people have been reached and 
if, which is probably much more true, 
these audiences averaged two hundred peo- 
ple each our ninety-four addresses, includ- 
ing fifty-two different topics delivered by 
twenty-four people to 64 different organ- 


izations, reached the ears of 18,800 people. 

The Congress Board recently authorized 
the sending of a letter to every county 
superintendent in the state of Illinois ask- 
ing that some one be named who would be 
interested in co-operating with the Congress 
in the forming of parent-teacher organiza- 
tions in their county, and also that a place 
be given on the programme of their teach- 
ers’ institutes for the presentation of Con- 
gress work. The Congress Biennial An- 
nouncement was enclosed and also a 
printed slip containing the following state- 
ment which was signed by the Chicago and 
state superintendents of schools and the 
president of every normal school in Illinois: 

“In my opinion the efforts of the Moth- 
ers’ Congress to secure a parent-teacher 
organization or mothers’ circle in connec- 
tion with every school is worthy of com- 
mendation and should receive the hearty 
co-operation of all teachers.” 

So far sixteen counties have been heard 
from: Kankakee, Green, Warren, Perry, 
Stephenson, Madison, Williamson, Mason, 
DuPage, Platt, Tazewell, Edwards, Mc- 
Lean, Bond, La Salle and Macoupin, have 
sent names of one or more persons who 
would be willing to assist in the work, and 
six have asked for Congress speakers for 
their county teachers’ institutes. This 
means that much work is already outlined 
for us the coming year, and bespeaks your 
interest and co-operation in helping to do 
it as effectively as possible. 

A number of new clubs have been or- 
ganized and are in a very flourishing and 
enthusiastic condition. hey can be kept 
so if the link between them and the Con- 
gress is properly forged. I am strongly of 
the opinion that this should be the climax 
realized with every club organized. A 
feeling should be fostered that, if the indi- 
vidual club is strong, then it should serve 
its weaker sister club through affiliation 
with the mother body. If it is weak, then 
by such affiliation it will gain the food that 
will build up strength and vitality. It is 
not selfishness on the part of the Congress 
that it should urge each club to contribute 
its mite toward the work of the whole. 
Nature has so erdered life that isolation 
spells death. It is “only by giving that 
we can receive.” Let us, therefore, count 
our sheep, gather those who have strayed 
away again into the fold and guide those 
toward us who in the vigor and innocence 
of youth as yet see no need of the Shep- 
herd’s care; then will we make an organi- 
zation which will carry the cause of child- 
hood as an illuminated banner, where all 
who run may read of helpfulness to the 
helpless and where univ parenthood in 
mother, father and teacher will be the high- 
est, yes, and the most lucrative of’ profes- 
sions in the world, for it will bring Joy, the 
greatest wealth the home can produc 

Mrs.) Grorce W. Rooms. 
Congress Extension Committee Chairman. 
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MISSOURI 


The Parents’ Circle of Irondale has be- 
gun its work with bright prospects for the 
year. Every other month a free entertain- 
ment will be given in order to interest 
those who are not acquainted with the 
work, 

This is the first work of the kind in this 
county. We expect to organize two more 
circles in the near future. 

We wish to be helpers in the upbuilding 
of the nation. 

(Mrs.) J. G. Rice, 
President. 

Rural Child Welfare—The Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture invited the 
Good Roads Department of the National 
Congress of Mothers to participate in a 
tour and dedication ceremonies of the Mis- 
souri Cross-State Highway Old Trail 
Road October 20 and 21. 

The Harrison School Mothers’ Club of 
St. Louis had a Good Roads Day at the 
County Fair. The fair officials were anx- 
ious for us to have this day in connection 
with Old Settlers’ Day. 

The Pick and Shovel Club for our girls, 
as well as the Road Cadet Patrol, assisted 
in this good work. 

The Harrison School Mothers’ Club is 
the first club to become a member of the 
N. C. M. in East Missouri, and the club 
is a subscriber to the magazine, and read 
it at their meetings every two weeks. They 
are co-operating with the schools and 
working for the opportunity to use their 
school-house as a literary and social cen- 
tre this winter. 

(Mrs.) Rosert E. Moore, 
District Chairman. 


NEW YORK 


The fifteenth annual assembly of mothers 
of the state of New York was held at 
Glen Falls October 3-6. The meeting was 
a most profitable one for a large number 
of delegates who were able to take back 
to the club which they represented ideas 
for future work gained from reports of 
other delegates, and from excellent speakers 
on timely topics helpful in child training 
and the home. 

The Glens Falls Mothers’ Club, through 
their gracious president, Mrs. Thomas 
Rider, impressed every one with the idea 
that it was a pleasure and a privilege to 
entertain the assembly, and they did it in 
a manner that might be expected from the 
earnest progressive women who are doing 
so much for their children—as is evidenced 
by the finely equipped High School build- 
ing where the assembly was held, and the 
intense interest shown in medical inspec- 
tion, play-grounds, and moral training in 
the public schools. 

Reports were read showing the work 
being done in affiliated clubs. Auburn has 
eight Parent-Teacher Associations, one of 
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which is a fathers’ as well as a mothers’ 
club, with evening meetings. This club 
fitted up an emergency room in its school 
and beautified the building with pictures 
and casts. Several Auburn clubs do such 
practical work as providing spectacles for 
needy children, having shoes repaired, and 
supplying handkerchiefs. Their _play- 
ground system, while young, is growing. 

Hornell clubs have by united effort 
helped to raise $2,000 for the new Y. M. 
C, A. just completed in their town. 

Oswego Mothers’ Club also gave liber- 
ally to the Y. M. C. A. work, as well as 
to the support of play-grounds. 

Rochester has seven Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations and one officers’ association 
affiliated, all alive and doing fine work. 

Oneida Mothers’ Club is raising money 
for play-grounds. This club has a “ Sun- 
shine Committee,” which during the year 
sent many letters of cheer and sympathy. 

Saratoga Mothers’ Club reports a mem- 
bership of 160, and are striving to in- 
crease the number. Work is carried on 
by an executive committee consisting of 
officers, chairman and district leaders. 
District meetings are very popular and 
largely attended, six being held each year. 
At Christmas time the district leader dis- 
tributes gifts to all the needy children in 
her district. A visit to the county alms- 
house, seven miles out of town, made by 
the executive committee which left gifts 
of magazines, fruits and sweets, will long 
be remembered by the unfortunates. 

Hudson Falls Mothers’ Club reports an 
effort to train their boys and girls to 
give pleasure to others by using their 
musical attainments. Also a series of suc- 
cessful thimble parties of ten guests, five 
of whom were club members and _ five 
those who might well be club members. 
This proved an excellent way to increase 
membership. They also mav well be proud 
of a sewing class for children, with an 
average attendance of seventy-five, con- 
ducted by Mothers’ Club women. 

Buffalo Mothers’ Club had an unusually 
fine calendar last year. Several books were 
carefully reviewed, then placed in the club 
library where they were read by members 
with profit. A very large evening meet- 
ing was a feature, the fathers being pres- 
ent. An address on “How We Can Help 
Our Boys and Girls to Choose Their Vo- 
cation,’ was given by a noted educator 
and was discussed by other educators. 

Glens Falls Mothers’ Club has worked 
faithfully through newspaper articles to 
educate the townspeople to the need of 
medical inspection in public schools. Two 
public spirited citizens have given $100 
each for establishing the work, and the 
desired end seems in sight. This club 


raised a fine sum of money in various 
ways in order to entertain the assembly. 
Mrs. John D. Whish, of Albany, who for 
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many years has been a devoted worker, 
and for tour years an efficient president, 
retired from office and was succeeded by 
Mrs. D. G. Eldredge, of Rochester. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Mackenzie, after a service 
of nearly five years, felt she could no 
longer serve as corresponding secretary, 
and, regretted by all, declined renomination. 

The chairman of ways and means, Mrs. 
R. C. Wagner, of Albany, who has been 
untiring in her efforts in her department, 
by re-election was given further oppor- 
tunity for efficient work. 

The assembly came to a fitting close 
on October 6, when the officers and dele- 
gates, to the number of 130, were given 
a most delightful automobile ride down 
Bolton Road by the side of Lake George, 
and a farewell luncheon at the Half Way 
House by the Glens Falls Mothers’ Club. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The twelfth annual meeting was held in 
Williamsport October 5, 6, 7. Each mo- 
ment from hour of arrival till departure 
was filled with active interest. To say 
this meeting was the most important is not 
in disparagement of any former one, but 
to truly express the growth and extension 
as emphasized by the increased attendance 
of both visitors and delegates. The sus- 
tained interest of the large audiences 
proved the worth of the messages brought 
them. The programme was full and 
enthusiastically received. Our national 
president, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, gave the 
address of the first evening, taking as 
subject, “The Relation of the Home to 
Present-Day Conditions.” 

There was general rejoicing in the bus- 
iness session when the unanimous re-elec- 
tion of Mrs. George K. Johnson as presi- 
dent was announced. As vice-presidents, 
Mrs. E. A. Yarnell, Swarthmore; Mrs. E. 
W. Biddle, Carlisle; Mrs. A. F. Kiernan, 
Somerset, were elected, with Miss Helen 
M. Randall, Langhorne, treasurer; Miss 
Mary S. Garrett, Bala, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Henry M. Ferris, German- 
town, recording secretary; Mrs. E. V. Mc- 
Cauley, Philadelphia, auditor. Board of 
Managers: Mrs, Herman Birney, Mrs. 
Howard W. Lippincott, Mrs. J. P. Mum- 
ford, Mrs. Ellis Bacon, Mrs. John Way, 
Mrs. Charles Long, Miss Anne Heygate 
Hall, Mrs. George Spencer Morris, Mrs. 
Charles Gilpin, Mrs. George Wheeler, 
Mrs. Thomas Scattergood, Mrs. Newton 
C. Chatham. 

The address of Mrs. Marietta L. John- 
son, of Alabama, “The School and the 
Child,” brought out many suggestions for 
discussion. Dr. J. George Becht, in “The 
Rational Treatment of the Child,” drove 
home many truths, among them—“Child- 
hood should be lengthened, not shortened,” 
“Childhood should be interpreted in terms 
of childhood.” Mrs. Edward V. McCaul- 
ley in her plea for the institution child 
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awoke widespread interest in the case of 
these children now raised in the aggregate, 
excluding almost wholly the privilege and 
blessing of individual development. 

“The Plan of Forestry in the School,” 
an illustrated lecture by Don Carlos Ellis, 
United States Forest Service, was splen- 
didly presented. “Let the forests tell their 
own tale,” said Mr. Ellis as picture fol- 
lowed picture, and this they did, while the 
intensely interesting, convincing statements 
of the speaker added much in explanation. 
And this very presentation of educative 
pictures to grown-ups again suggested the 
benefits which may be the children’s when 
certain studies are given them in similar 
form. For visual education is to play a 
large part in the coming years. It will 
prove an easy road to learning. 

The meeting devoted to the Parent- 
Teacher Association was attended by most 
of Williamsport’s one hundred and forty 
teachers, who were bidden to this, which 
replaced their regular monthly institute. 

More than two hundred children of the 
schools rendered three musical numbers 
with accuracy, precision and delicacy of 
understanding, which proclaimed their apt- 
ness and their teacher’s fitness. 

Miss Anne Heygate Hall’s topic, “The 
Teacher,” was treated in Miss Hall’s inim- 
itable style. “Heart Power,” “Character 
building through contact with character,” 
“The child’s devotion to the sympathetic 
teacher,” gems of thought comprised the 
address. 

Miss Cynthia Dozier followed, telling 
forcibly of the value and success of the 
co-operation between parents and teachers 
and the great need for this condition of 
mutual understanding and co-working. 

The dinner given the Executive Board 
of the Congress in the home of Mrs. New- 
ton C. Chatham by the associations in Wil- 
liamsport was a happy event. The little 
red school-house as decorative centre-piece 
reminded all of Whittier’s sweet-singing. 
About this miniature twined not the sumac, 
but evergreen and scarlet sage, while red 
candles shed genial glow around the 
friendly board, and on the place-cards ap- 
peared again the little red school-house, 
now fast passing. 

Automobile rides were planned and en- 
joyed. The social side was not forgot- 
ten. Williamsport was a noble host. And 
next year looms Gettysburg, for it was de- 
cided to accept the cordial invitation 
brought by Mrs, W. M. Seligman and 
meet in 1912 in Gettysburg. 

The good will and fellowship of the 
twelfth meeting was helpful. All in at- 
tendance felt this truth; there was received 
not only enthusiasm and inspiration, also 
there came strength. 

During the summer the several commit- 
tees were active, especially Child Hygiene, 
Programme and Bazaar workers. And a 
new “Mothers’ Association” has been 
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formed in Emporium. It is a pleasant 
story how one earnest mother, reaching 
for light and strength, of which she felt an 
imperative need, began a personal cor- 
respondence with a Congress member. She 
received this advice: “You should interest 
other mothers, form a Congress branch in 
your town, go or send a representative to 
Williamsport, there to be informed and 
meet the state workers. Then, following 
the inspiration and suggestion gained, work. 
As an organization you can gain what the 
individual may not.” It was done. 

Among the many activities of the Con- 
gress none will be more far reaching and 
beneficent in influence than the granting of 
scholarships in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s summer school. From Pittsburg, 
Somerset, Gettysburg, Germantown, Lang- 
horne and Wilkes-Barre, the applicants, 
being first, were approved. Taking 
General Educational Method, Educational 
Psychology, Pedagogy, Primary Methods, 
Observation of Backward Children in 
Special Classes, English, and Business Law, 
the teacher-students added treasure to their 
fund of information, and the children who 
shall sit to their teaching must gain there- 
by. For each of these teachers really loves 
her work and children, and such teach- 
ers impart something even greater than 
knowledge to their pupils. 

At the close of the summer school a 
happy surprise awaited the students and 
came as a pleasant ending to a summer’s 
work. Mrs, George K. Johnson, president, 
invited the teachers and the committee to 
spend a day in her home. Each of these 
teachers returned to her home a firm be- 
liever in and staunch advocate of the 
Congress work. And thus is the circle 
ever widening. 

(Mrs. Cas.) ELLen Foster STONE, 

Press Chairman, Swarthmore, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee Branch, National Con- 
gress of Mothers, held two conferences in 
September. One for middle Tennessee met 
in Nashville in the auditorium of the State 
Fair under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Eugene Crutcher, vice-president central 
district, the other at Knoxville by invita- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the Ap- 
palachian Exposition. 

September 23, Tennessee Congress of 
Mothers’ Day at the Appalachian Exposi- 
tion, dawned beautiful and bright, and the 
morning session was called to order by 
Mrs. George W. Denny, chairman of the 
Woman’s Congresses of the Exposition, in 
a few well-chosen words, introducing the 
state president, Mrs. G. H. Robertson, of 
Jackson. 

Mrs. Robertson spoke of the many calls 
for the protection of the children in our be- 
loved state. She made an earnest appeal 
to the mothers of happy, prosperous homes 


to think of their less fortunate sisters and 
to work long and faithfully until some help 
might be gained from the state to keep the 
mother without support with her little 
ones until they were old enough to go to 
school. 

In welcoming the delegates and visitors, 
the following report of work done for the 
children in East Tennessee was given by 
Mrs, Seymour A. Mynders: 

“Tt affords me inexpressible pleasure to 
welcome the Tennessee Congress of Moth- 
ers at its first meeting to this, the brightest 
jewel in the diadem which adorns the brow 
of fair Tennessee—here where purest 
breezes are wafted by the wings of the 
spirit of the Appalachians; here where the 
purest blood of the Anglo-Saxon race has 
flowed from generation to generation for 
nearly two centuries; where God has 
poured out His richest blessings in great- 
est abundance, and where these noble 
daughters of noble sires have entered the 
great fight against ignorance and evil and 
are just as anxious to battle for the wel- 
fare of the children of to-day who will be 
the citizens of to-morrow, as faithfully as 
their forefathers battled at Kings Moun- 
tain and on hundreds of other battle-fields, 

“We have in Knoxville to-day sixteen 
mothers’ associations, and six suburban as- 
sociations, and the work they have accom- 
plished has been marvellous in abolishing 
and overcoming the deplorable and alarm- 
ing conditions overshadowing our Com- 
monwealth like a dark cloud, and you have 
but to attend the city schools while in ses- 
sion to learn how well cared for is every 
child who attends them. 

“Our mothers’ associations in a little 
over three years’ time have established free 
libraries, emergency clinics, rest rooms for 
teachers and pupils, trained nurses, have 
furnished equipment for the many free 
kindergartens, and clothing and books for 
children unable to purchase them, have also 
in many cases furnished physicians and 
nurses in many worthy cases, have sent 
provisions and clothing and toys at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and as a re- 
sult from the enthusiasm derived by hearing 
our beloved national president, Mrs. 
Schoff, at Nashville in January, I had but 
to suggest some useful and practical ideas 
and plans to have them immediately 
adopted, such as making the school the so- 
cial centre, where parents, teachers and 
children could meet in the evenings, thus 
coming in closer touch and sympathy. They 
also furnished hot lunches at the noon 
hour when possible, and made it possible 
for the mothers of pupils to read the books 
in the libraries. 

“We have in our schools a free medical 
inspector who examines every child in the 
schools for any defect of eye, ears, throat 
or body, and for the first time we will 
have a free medical dispensary and nurses 
furnished and the use of the clinical rooms 
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of Lincoln Memorial Hospital. Our moth- 
ers’ associations have also established free 
dental , clinics, have worked for the en- 
forcement of the ‘Cigarette law,’ and the 
forbidding of school-boys playing in the 
pool rooms. 

“We have a new high school with every 
modern equipment and convenience, thor- 
ough courses in domestic science, domestic 
art, business courses, music, scientific 
course, foreign languages, perfect sanita- 
tion, a gymnasium, and splendid athletic 
clubs, a manual training department, in 
which splendid work was done last year, 
and a library of several hundred volumes 
used by the pupils and their families. 

“Our suburban parent-teacher associa- 
tions are doing splendid work, and are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Congress of Mothers’ work. 

“Bristol has three strong associations. 

“Chattanooga is greatly interested in this 
work, and is doing fine work for the chil- 
dren, Kosmos Club, the leading literary 
club, has joined the Congress, and the City 
Mothers’ Club also. 

“Morristown has one club in the Con- 
gress. All the cities in East Tennessee will 
soon realize that the greatest blessings 
coming to them in the future will be owing 
to the concentrated, consecrated work of 
the mothers and the influence and inspira- 
tion derived from the Tennessee Branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers. 

“Our day nurseries, three orphan homes, 
two industrial schools, boys’ clubs, model 
Hull house, with day and night schools in 
the slums, free kindergartens, magnificent 
juvenile court and probation law, our 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
the numerous Sabbath schgols taught on 
Sunday afternoons in every part of the city, 
attest in clarion tones the great interest 
in the child-welfare work in Knoxville.” 

The work of the General Mothers’ Asso- 
ciations was given by the president, Mrs. 
W. D. Wright. 

Reports were heard from the parent- 
teacher associations of the following 
schools: McCallie High School, Boyd 
School, Bell House School, Rose Avenue 
School, Peabody School, North Knoxville 
School, Moses School, Highland Avenue 
School, McMillin School, Fountain City, 
Lincoln’ Park, Park City, Mountain View, 
as well as_ Bristol, Jackson, Memphis, 
Nashville, Morristown, and the affiliated 
clubs, Ossoli Circle of Knoxville, Kosmos 
of Chattanooga, and the Daughters of the 
Revolution; and a general discussion fol- 
lowed. 

Then came a beautiful luncheon at the 
Fernery given by the mothers’ associa- 
tions of the city, and for three hours, un- 
der the very charming direction of Mrs. 
Will D. Wright, the toast-mistress, there 
pe indeed a “feast of reason and flow of 
soul. 

At the afternoon session the state pres- 


ident, Mrs. G. H. Robertson, made a most 
beautiful and helpful address, its every 
word overflowing with love and interest 
for every child the sun shines on. Her 
earnest appeal to fathers, mothers, and 
teachers for the forming of the character 
of the children entrusted to them was truly 
a masterful one, and impressed her audi- 
ence with the vital importance of every 
phase of the child-welfare work. 

Then she introduced our beloved Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers’ president, Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, who with her matchless 
eloquence and heart full of enthusiasm and 
love for this greatest of all work, held her 
audience spellbound. 

She impressed on parents the responsi- 
bility for the spiritual training of their 
children from infancy, and said that back 
of nearly every child who comes into a 
juvenile or criminal court, one would find 
a home in which the moral and spiritual 
training of the child had been neglected. 

Mr. Thomas Creed, of East Orange, 
N. J., then delighted his audience with an 
address on public playgrounds. 

A playground committee was immedi- 
ately appointed by the president, as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Thomas Scruggs, of Memphis, 
Mrs. Robertson of Bristol, Mrs. Owings 
of Knoxville, and Mrs. Crutcher of Nash- 
ville. 

Mrs. Scruggs, of Memphis, was then in- 
troduced and spoke of the many ways the 
school funds of the city could be misused, 
and the remedies for them. 

Mrs. John M. Gray, of Memphis, gave 
an interesting paper on the Russian-Jew 
emigrants in America, and their colony in 
Memphis. 

Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, of St. Louis, gave 
her stereopticon lecture on good and bad 
roads in the rural districts, showing the 
absolute necessity of a perfect system of 
public highways and goed roads in the 
rural districts before our nation could ever 
attain to the perfection possible. 

She made every member of the Knox- 
ville Mothers’ Association happy in that 
she had worked so faithfully for the public 
highway and good roads law in Tennessee. 
Hers was a beautiful subject presented in 
so charming a manner as to completely 
captivate her audience. 

Dr. Watson, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, then presented his stereopticon 
lecture on home gardening, and as he used 
slides representing conditions in the slums 
of Memphis as he found them, and as they 
are at present, he awakened a very d 
impression of the vast needs of his wo 
in every city in the South, where there is 
so much waste land, and so many idle 
hands, and little minds needing just this 
beautiful work to develop all the beautiful 
things stored in them by their Divine Crea- 
tor. 

Mrs. Thomas Scruggs presented an invi- 
tation from Memphis to the Congress of 
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Mothers to meet there in January, which 
was unanimously accepted with thanks, 
TEXAS 

Third Annual Convention of Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers, Waco, November 8, 9, 
and present indications, every 
section of the state will have representa- 
tion at the annual convention of the Texas 





. Congress of Mothers at Waco on Novem- 


ber 8, 9, and 10. This will be the second 
convention since the time of organization, 
and Waco, a city of boasted hospitality, 
will defend her laurels, and extend to these 
splendid mothers a welcome so genuine, so 
sincere, that will rival the previous meet- 
ings at Dallas and Austin. 

The Texas Congress of Mothers, through 
its various county chairmen, had represen- 
tation on many of the programmes of the 
summer normals and teachers’ institutes 
held in the different sections of the state. 

October 18 was observed at the State 
Fair as Texas Congress of Mothers’ Day. 

VERMONT 

Mrs. H. A. Harman is organizing parent- 
teacher associations in Rutland with the 
sanction of the superintendent of schools. 
She is also securing the interest of men 
and women throughout the state in the 
organization of local mothers’ circles and 
parents’ associations. 

VIRGINIA 

The Federation of Mothers’ Clubs of 
Richmond and Virginia, which is the Vir- 
ginia Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers, met for a conference on Home and 
School and Related Subjects Oct. 18 and 19 
in Richmond. Two sessions were held in 
the Old High School, one in John Marshall 
High School and one in William Fox School. 

October 18: Invocation. Statement of 
Purpose of Conference, Mrs. H. L. Whit- 
lock, president. , i Marshall 
high school orchestra. “Free Text-Books 
for Public School Children,” Edward R. 
Fuller, member of city council. Music— 
John Marshall High School Chorus. Ad- 
dress of welcome, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
superintendent of Richmond public schools. 
Music—John Marshall High School 
Chorus. Address on “Child Welfare,” 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the 
National Congress of Mothers. 

October 19: 10 A.M.—Invocation. Open- 
ing of conference by the president. “Our 
Girls,” Miss Constance McCorkle, secretary 
of the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion. “Juvenile Protective Association,” 
address to Mothers, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
president of National Congress of Mothers. 
“Co-operation,” Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, super- 
intendent of public schools of Richmond. 

Report of federation of work done in 
behalf of playgrounds in Virginia, Mrs. H. 
L. Whitlock, chairman of playground com- 
mittee. Discussion—“ Playground and Ju- 
venile Courts.” “Relation of Home and 
School,” Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president 





of National Congress of Mothers. “ Rural 
School Work,” Mrs, L. R. Dashiel, of the 
Co-operative Educational Association. 

The president, Mrs. H. L. Whitlock, 
made a brief address, devoted to an ex- 
planation of the specific purposes of the 
conference, one of which was to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the work of mothers’ 
clubs had departed from their original 
aims and purposes, and must be brought 
back to the starting point, and kept in 
the straight path hereafter. Beginning in 
the kindergartens, with mothers’ meetings 
devoted to child study, they had developed 
into organized clubs, reaching out to and 
calling upon mothers of children of all 
ages, and in most cases had promptiy 
degenerated into business organizations for 
the purpose of doing such utilitarian work 
as beautifying school grounds, supplying 
fiction and feterence libraries and pictures 
for school buildings, etc., trequently losing 
sight of the needs of the mothers for 
definite study and training in the physical, 
mental and moral phases of child culture 
to meet the conditions of present day life. 

Mrs. Whitlock then introduced Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, of Philadelphia, president 
of the National Congress of Mothers, who 
seconded Mrs. Whitlock’s remarks, dwell- 
ing on the needs of inculcating ideals dur- 
ing the impressionable period of the child’s 
life, such as should tend to the production 
of a future citizenship properly balanced, 
both in the practical and the ideal. 

‘Everywhere societies, educators and 
charitable workers are harking back to con- 
ditions in the home to find the cause of 
every wrong condition that confronts our 
nation—infant, mortality, juvenile delin- 
quency, increase in divorce, race suicide, 
municipal and political corruption. All of 
these have their root in the kind of care 
and training received in the home and its 
relation to that received out of it.” 

Mr. Fuller, Member of Councils, 
sketched his school ordinance and _ plan, 
citing facts and figures showing that the 
same’ system is already working success- 
fully in more than half the states of the 
Union and nearly too of the larger cities. 

He quoted Nathan C. Schaeffer, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, as follows: “In this state no- 
body would abandon the plan of furnish- 
ing text-books and supplies free to the 
children. It costs about half as much 
for text-books as it did in the days when 
the parents bought the books for their 
own children. Within an hour after the 
schools open, every child has the books 
necessary for the winter work, and there- 
is no loss of time at the opening of the 
term because the pupils are not supplied 
with the necessary books. With a little 
care, all the objections on the score of 
unsanitary books can be avoided.” 

“In Pennsylvania we have had free text- 
books for so long that I can’t under- 
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stand how Virginia happens to be without 
them,” said Mrs. Schoff, of Philadelphia. 
“put I feel sure,” she continued, “* that 
you will get free text-books, if I am to 
judge by the able argument which Mr. 
Fuller has presented in their behalf. You 
should have had them long before this. 
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The Mothers’ Club of the Lincoln School 
at Sheboygan has joined the State and Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. Three other 
mothers’ clubs are nearly ready to join the 
Congress. 





Badges 


Every one who honors and reveres the 
memory of mother, or who is interested in 
child welfare, should have either one of 
the pretty little gilt and blue enamel pins, 
or a button, “In honor of Mother,” which 
the National Congress of Mothers has on 
sale at its headquarters in Washington. 

The emblems are intended to be a source 
of revenue to the clubs and may be bought 
for $21.00 per hundred for the pins, and 


solid at 25 cents each , and $10.00 per thou- 
sand for the buttons, which retail at 10 
cents each, 

Orders accompanied by cheque or P. O. 
order sent to Mrs. A. A. Birney, 806 Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
will be promptly forwarded. 

rs, ALEXANDER Marcy, 
Chairman Badge Committee, 
Riverton, New Jersey. 


The Church and Religious Training in the Rural Home 


By REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D., Auburndale, Mass. 
From Address to Religious Education Association. 


A most fundamental need here is that 
the church learn to keep its hands, so tar 
as possible, off the work that beiongs to 
the home. The church and its subordinate 
institutions have been altogether too care- 
less in this respect. The plea that the 
home does not and cannot train its own 
children properly is superficial and mis- 
chievous if it leads church or Sunday- 
school to take over the work without a 
vigorous effort to get the home to do its 
own part.. With the growth of the Sun- 
day-school and the Young Peoples’ Socie- 
ties there has not been a corresponding 
increase of attention to the home. Rela- 
tively, if not absolutely, there has been a 
decline. How many pulpits breathe an at- 
mosphere that is charged with the idea 
that the homes of the people are quite as 
important from the point of view of the 
religious life as other agencies for the 
training of the young? Does the church 
first try to arouse the sluggish home to its 
work before it attempts to draw the chil- 
dren into the Sunday-school? Is it trying 
to awaken the home to some degree of 
self-support? Or is it turning its assem- 
blies into spiritual soup kitchens, where 
the spiritually hungry and the spiritually 
lazy can get a little better food and get it 
more cheaply than they can get it at home? 
Has not the modern church been saying 
to the home: You give us your children 
and we will give them the heavenly food 
they need and we will clothe their spirit- 
ual kindness? We will discipline their 
powers for service and you shall have 
the results. 

There is need now of a halt in this 
course of the last two or three genera- 
tions of church work until we can take a 
more exact account than we have vet done 


of social and spiritual values. The home 
must be respected. Its latent powers must 
be awakened and put to work. The home 
needs to cry out to the church, certainly 
to some of our churches, “Hands off from 
our appropriate work.” Of course, there is 
a work for the church to do for the home, 
but that does not mean that the church is 
to take over everything. If the church re- 
spects the home the home will soon come 
to respect itself. The home does not now 
need coddling or a dole from the church 
so much as it needs understanding, respect, 
sympathy, and humble assistance. It 
needs help to be its own best self. The 
church should say to even the most god- 
less father: “Here is part of the work of 
training your children in the religious life 
that belongs solely to you. There is much, 
too, that the church can do only partially, 
but in co-operation with you it can be done 
fully. But you must do your part. If 
you are not fit for the task we may take 
it over for a time, so far as we can, but 
you must become fit for it and willing to 
take it up as soon as possible, and we will 
help prepare you for your work.” In short, 
religious education, like any other, is the 
result of the combined action of a number 
of social forces and it cannot be done by 
schools and young people’s societies alone. 
The greatest need of the home at the 
hands of the church is for understanding 
and sympathy. The coddling of it by the 
church too often weakens it. It often be- 
comes all the poorer for the dole the 
church *gives it. For these destroy its self- 
respect and make it a confirmed pauper. 
The home needs to be taught self-respect 
and the wav to help itself. - There should 
be a co-operation between the church and 
the home that creates a life of comradeship. 





Every parent should have «* Parents’ Duty to Children Concerning Sex.’’ Price ten cents. 
Send to National Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Second International Congress on Child Welfare 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


First obtain a State Chairman in each 
state whose duty is to promote membership 
work in her state by obtaining a chairman 
from each county, thus forming a state 
committee. Each member is to have a list 
of schools to care for, and assist in forming 
plans for increasing membership, and to 
speak at Parent-Teacher Association Meet- 
ings. We find the plan of having the chil- 
dren notify their parents of the meetings 
is not as satisfactory a way of obtaining 
their attendance as a personal call from a 
member of the Committee, who can explain 
the work. 

There are many strangers in every school 
district who have never heard of our work, 
and this personal interest will awaken them 
to their responsibility in regard to attend- 
ing the meetings and meeting the teacher 
who is trying so hard to build up the char- 
acter and make a good boy or girl. 

The picture plan has been carried out 
with success in many schools. Select a pic- 
ture and frame it, select some subject that 
will appeal to the child. Show the picture 


to each room or grade, and tell the children 
that the room that gets the most mothers to 
attend the meeting will have the picture 
hung up in their room until the next meeting. 
When the roll is called at the meeting, put 
on the blackboard the name of each teacher, 
and the grade she teaches. Ask mothers to 
stand up and be counted. 

The following plans of membership work 
is recommended. 

Divide a school district among the com- 
mittee whose members will call upon the 
mothers by streets, or have twelve sections 
and give each woman one section. 

Have a committee in each room com- 
posed of mothers whose children are in this 
room, to call upon other mothers who never 
attend the meetings. 

We feel if the plans here outlined are 
faithfully carried out the state and national 
organizations will be greatly strengthened. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs.) C. C. Nose, 
Chairman on Membership for 
National Congress of Mothers. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS 


The Chairman of the Legislative Depart- 
ment respectfully reports sending a list of 
22 questions to the legislative committees 
of each organized state in I9I10, covering 
laws regarding opportunities for the edu- 
cation of children, viz: Compulsory educa- 
tion laws, state school codes, special schools 
for children needing them, good roads, pro- 
motion in public schools by subjects rather 
than grades. 

Also laws for the protection and care of 
dependent, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren, viz: A State Juvenile Court and Pro- 
bation System, properly selected probation 
officers, proper places for detention of 
juvenile offenders awaiting trial, reform 
schools or supervised homes with needed 
environment for wayward children, pro- 
vision for punishment of parents and adults 
contributing to delinquency of children. 

Also protection of employed children, viz: 
Prohibition of employment of minors in 
dangerous occupations, in night work or 
employment for an undue number of hours, 
requiring employment certificate from 
school authorities, birth certificate or pass- 
port, or in the case of foreign born chil- 
dren, do the school authorities, if necessary, 
investigate the ages given in the ship’s 
manifest of the port from which the child 


sailed and entered, and its birth register in 
its native land? 

Also are factory inspectors efficient in 
discovering infringements of child labor 
laws? 

Answers were received only from Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania and Utah. 

The same questions were sent out in I9QII, 
with four additional questions as follows: 

No. 23. In view of the fact that a colossal 
factor in the ruin of the homes of un- 
fortunate children is inebriety, which de- 
bases the mental, moral and_ physical 
natures of such parents, and that com- 
paratively little is being done to treat the 
victims of the habit from a medical stand- 
point, have you a law providing for such 
treatment? 

No. 24. Does your child labor law include 
medical inspection as a precedent to issu- 
ance of working papers to child workers? 

No. 25. Does your child labor law pro- 
hibit the employment of minors under twen- 
ty-one in the messenger service between 
the hours of 9.00 P.M. and 5.00 A.M.? 

No. 26. Does your child labor law pro- 
hibit the employment of children under 
fourteen in any stage employment after 
7.00 P.M.? 
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Department Reports III 


Answers have been received from 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and Utah. 

Mississippi and Washington only an- 
swered the four additional questions sent 
out this year. 

Eight important replies to Question 22, 
asking if the Legislative Departments had 
any helpful suggestions in regard to leg- 
islation needed for the welfare of children, 
were received, as follows: 

California.—Attempted this year to get 
age of compulsory school attendance raised 
to sixteen. * 

Colorado.—Judging from our experience 
in Colorado, woman suffrage. is the legis- 
lation most needed in order to promote the 
welfare of the child. 

Connecticut.—A curfew law. 

Illinois—Law forbidding boys under 
twenty-one carrying messages at night; reg- 
ulation of labor for women; regulation of 
children in street trades, better protection 
for boys between ages of fourteen and six- 
teen. 

Maryland.—Each state should not only 
make laws to protect its children, but see 
that such laws are enforced. 

New Jersey—That no child under four- 
teen shall be permitted to work in factories. 

That a true copy of the passport of for- 
eign-born children shall in all cases be 
attached to the affidavit setting forth the 
age of the child. 

That commissioners, assistants or inspec- 
tors shall have power to demand a certifi- 
cate of the physical fitness from some capa- 
ble physician in the case of minors under 
sixteen, who, in the judgment of such 
officer, shall be physically unable to do the 
work in which such minor is employed, and 
shall have the power to prohibit the em- 
ployment of such minor until he or she shall 
produce a certificate of physical fitness; and 
any manufacturer or employer who shall 
retain in his employ a minor after such 
certificate shall be demanded, shall be liable 
to a penalty of $25.00. 

Pennsylvania.— Your chairman from 
Pennsylvania suggests that in view of 
the fact that a colossal factor in the ruin 
of the homes of unfortunate children is 
inebriety, which debases the mental, moral 
and physical natures of such parents, and 
that comparatively little is being done to 
treat the victims of the habit from a medical 
standpoint, we should have laws prov iding 
for such treatment for imprisoned victims. 

Laws should require medical inspection 
of child workers. 

Employment of minors under twenty-one 
in the messenger service between the hours 
of 9.00 P.M. and 5.00 A.M. Lemiacs be pro- 
hibited. 


Child laber laws should also prohibit the 


eniployment of children’ under “a in 
any stage employment after #0 * 

That every state should have “4 ’ State 
Board of Censors of moving-picture films. 
The board to be composed of three persons 
to be appointed by the governor. One to 
be a woman, and all to be qualified by edu- 
cation and experience to pass on films. Any 
films shown in public without the approval 
of the board to subject the person who 
displays them to a fine of from $50 to $100. 
Such a bill has been presented to the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 

Texas believes in the need of those 
things which first provide for the proper 
parentage and protect the child in its 
physical being. 

Your chairman also suggests that while 
every effort to secure efficient child labor 
laws, which will safeguard children from 
all abuses, should be made, that it is an 
appalling fact that the quality of labor in 
this country is so often so poor that receiv- 
ing wages for it amounts to positive dis- 
honesty, and it appears to your chairman 
that it is a worthy aim of the Congress 
of Mothers to emphasize the importance 
of children being trained to do everything 
that they do in the best way possible to 
their ability. 

The detailed replies to these various ques- 
tions as received from the different states 
are very interesting, but time would not 
allow of reading them all. 

They evidence, however, the earnest work 
of the members of the Congress of Moth- 
ers in whatever child-welfare legislation is 
already accomplished, and that they are 
industriously working for the laws which 
are still lacking to secure the welfare of 
all the children in our beloved country. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mary S. Garrett, 


Chairman, Legislative Department, 
National Congress of Mothers. 





Mrs. Frank De Garmo, chairman of the 
Department of Good Roads for Rural Child 
Welfare in the National Congress of Moth- 
ers, has beén appointed special agent of the 
Good Roads Department, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. By authority and 
at the expense of this department she was 
sent to speak before the Tennessee branch 
of the Congress of Mothers at the con- 
ferences held in Nashville and Knoxville 
in September. It is a signal recognition of 
the Congress of Mothers and of Mrs. De 
Garmo’s work for rural child welfare. 

Other states desiri to promote rural 
child welfare may bly secure the at- 


tendance of the SaGoei chairman as Ten- 
nessee has already done. 
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Christmas Pudding 


Your Thanksgiving or 
Christmas Dinner will not 
be complete without this 
dessert par excellence. ‘Yo 
have it rich, but whole- 
some and digestible, use 


Borden’s 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


RECIPE 


Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk with one and one- 
fourth cups of water. Beat eight eggs 
very light, add to them half the milk and 
beat both together; stir in gradually one 
pound of crumbled crackers; then add one 
pound suet (chopped fine), one grated nut- 
meg, one tablespoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspeonful cloves, a pinch of salt and 
two pounds of raisins (weighed after ston- 
Ing and cytting them); lastly, add the re- 
mainder of the milk. Pour into a pudding 
mould and steam six hours. Serve with 
Vanilla sauce. 








ee Write for Borden’s Recipe Book | 
~~ BORDEN’S o 
Pa;-.4\ CONDENSED MILK CO. 
oe . rie ** Leaders of Quality”? @ 
: 7/ Est. 1857 New York 








STRAWBRIDGE 
& 
CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA'S 


Foremost Store 








Everything for Personal Use 
Everything for the Home 


Everything to Wear 


Headquarters for the Chil- 
dren’s Books recommended by 
the ‘‘ Committee on Children’s 


Books” of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. 


Come if You Can, or Write 
for our Monthly Magazine 








Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 





‘‘ Please mention this MAGAZINE when writing Advertisers,”’ 























The Welfare of the Child 


Treated in Two Books of Special Interest to Mothers 
EDWARD PORTER ST. JOHN 


ROFESSOR of Pedagogy in Hartford School of Reli- 

gious Pedagogy, has written two books which no 

parent or person interested in children can afford to do 

without. CHILD NATURE AND CHILD NURTURE, 
just out this fall, isa text-book for Parents’ Classes, Mothers’ 
Clubs, Training Classes for Teachers of Young Children and 
for Home Study. This new series of brief outline lessons is 
designed to deal with some of the most important and 
practical problems that every parent must face. Every 
paragraph is vigorous with a broad spiritual understanding 
and a strong common sense. The book is illustrated, and 
its price in cloth is seventy-five cents net, in boards fifty 
cents net, with postage seven cents. STORIES AND STORY 
TELLING, which has rapidly won favor all over the United 
States, is a book of tested worth whose definite and practical 
suggestions h: ive been invaluable tothousands of teachers and 
parents. Its chapters discuss the characteristics of the good 
story, its power in education. The idealistic and the realistic 
story, why and how the right story affects the moral and religious nature, and why and 
how the telling of the story increases its influence. The quotations and suggestions for 
reading and further study at the close of each chapter are welcome an‘ profitable. The 
last chapter, Where to Find Stories, should be read with especial care, because the 
advice in it is far better than the purposely brief list of books which follows it. The 
book is bound in brown boards with printed label for back, contains one hundred pages, 
and sells for 50 cents net, postage seven cents. 


THREE GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The City That Never Was Reached. By Jay T. Stocking. 


In this graceful collection of fanciful tales the author has expressed high ideals in such form 
that they can be easily grasped by the child. 


In Play Land. Compiled by Frances Weld Danielson. 


The large part which play serves in bringing out every faculty of the growing child has been 
recognized and turned to good account in this delightful collection of stories and verses. 


Little Animal Stories. Compiled by Frances Weld Danielson. 


Every child is keenly interested in the lifeof his animal playmates, and this winsome collec- 
tion of stories is bound to bea valuable agency in the development of mental and moral 
character 








All three of the se fascinating juveniles are attractively bound in cloth, fully 
illustrated, with decorative end leaves and wrappers in gold and color. 
Price, each, $1.00 net, postage 1o cents. 
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